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the northern archbishopric stood aloof from the southern,
and there was really less unity in the church than there
had been in the earlier centuries. This was simply a
reflection in the church of the political separation of
north and south which the Danish invasions and settle-
ments caused. In the south, church and state were
brought into even closer relations than before; and in this
later time are found the first instances of archbishops of
Canterbury playing the part of statesmen and of advisers
and intimate friends of kings, something which became
more common after the Norman Conquest. Spiritually
the church declined after the Danish invasions. It lacked
recuperative power. The monastic abuses became greater
and the Benedictine rule was almost forgotten. Monastic
property was in many places in the hands of married
canons or lay sisters whose object was wealth and luxury.
Dunstan and other great churchmen of the tenth century
strove to better conditions and to bring into England the
principles of the Cluniac reform.1 England had once
sent missionaries and scholars to the continent and been
regarded as a leader in religion and learning. Now the
relations were reversed, and monks were sent to Prance
to learn and reintroduce the Benedictine rule. There was
a temporary improvement, but the great continental re-
form bore no permanent fruit in England. Cut off so
completely from papal leadership and influence at a time
when much of value might have been gained from them,
the English church, on the eve of the Norman Conquest,
presented a peculiar and provincial aspect. Owing to its
isolation and the ravages of the heathen Danes, it had
dropped behind in the general forward movement of
Christendom. An intimate connection with the state, rural
bishops living in close contact with the people, an irregu-
lar and decadent monasticism, an undignified rivalry be-
tween its two archbishops, great independence of the pope,
1J. Armitage Robinson, in his recent book, The Times of Saint Dunstan,
while emphasising the importance of Dunstan's work, believes that its
inspiration and method were not so largely continental as has generally
been supposed.